ALEXANDRIAN POETRY

Of the long descriptions perhaps the most
picturesque is the account of the start of Argo.
By comparing this with passages in Homer and
Pindar we can perceive a decided gain in sensibility
to Nature, but at the same time something of loss
from the heroic point of view. When Homer sets
off Odysseus from Calypso's island he has no time to
spend on a farewell scene; he does not linger to paint
the aspects of land and sea, but reserves his strength
for the coming struggle between the hero and the
wrecker Poseidon. Once the vessel has been stored
with corn and water and wine, the sails set and the
breeze up, Odysseus is off. When Telemachus sets
out for Pylos we arc told: c The wind bellied out the
sail, and round the cut water of the moving ship the
dark wave sounded loudly, and on the vessel sped
over the waters, accomplishing her way' (Ody.9 ii.
427-29). In the fourth Pythian ode Pindar has to
send off Argo and her crew. What does he say?
Upon the stern he sets the noble figure of Jason with
a golden goblet in his hands. The hero calls on
Zeus, on the rush of the waves and winds, on the
nights and ways of the sea, for a speedy voyage and
a safe return. An answer comes from the clouds;
thunder peals, lightning flashes. The crew take
heart and smite the waters. Anon the south wind
wafts them to the mouth of the Axine. Apollonius
cannot draw a hero to dominate the scene. But he
gives us a picture. He shows us his Jason, with eyes
full of tears, turning his face to his fatherland. From
on high the gods, and from the hills the nymphs, look
admiringly on the ship and the crew. Down from the
mountain to the water's edge to bid farewell strides
Chiron, accompanied by his wife, bearing in her
arms young Achilles, whom she holds up before the
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